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METHODS OF CONSTRUCTING A GENE MUTATION LIBRARY AND 
COMPOUNDS AND COMPOSITIONS THEREOF 

5 

This invention was made with government support under ROl HG00684 
awarded by the National Institutes of Health. The government has certain rights in the 
invention. 

1 0 BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

Field of the Invention 

This invention relates generally to methods of producing or selecting cells or 
15 transgenic animals containing inhibited genes for the analysis of gene function. 

Background Art 

The molecular analysis of mammalian genomes is expected to provide insights 
20 concerning gene function and will assist efforts to identify genes important in human 
disease. Genetic approaches, successful in lower organisms, are unsuited for mammals 
given the size of their genomes, long reproduction cycles, and costs of housing animals. 
Physical methods have therefore dominated efforts to study mammalian gene functions 
and have reached the point that large-scale genome sequencing is now a feasible 
25 undertaking. The sequence of the S. cerevisiae genome is already complete, Drosophila 
and C elegans genome sequences are progressing rapidly, and most human genes will 
be characterized in the next few years by assembling expressed sequence tags (ESTs) 
into larger contiguous transcripts ( 1 ). 

30 While impressive, the expanding wealth of sequence information greatly 

outpaces our understanding of gene functions. Nearly 50% of yeast genes and non- 
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redundant mammalian ESTs are unrelated to the known genes of any organism, and 
sequence similarities do not necessarily predict biological function (2). Moreover, 
relatively few spontaneous mutations in mammalian genes are available for study, and 
most of these involve dominant post-natal phenotypes (3-5). 

5 

A functional analysis of most mammalian genes within the context of the 
organism will therefore require new methods to study gene functions in vivo. 
Particularly important in this regard, has been the use of embryonic stem (ES) cell lines 
to construct mouse strains in which gene functions have been mutationally inactivated 

10 (6). In principle, it is possible to construct embryonic stem cells with mutations in any 
cloned gene. However, for genes cloned initially as cDNAs, one must isolate and 
characterize genomic clones, construct targeting vectors, screen ES clones to identify 
those in which the genes have been disrupted, and develop cell lines or chimeric non- 
human cells capable of passing the mutant gene into the germline. While over 700 genes 

1 5 have been disrupted in this manner (7), the process is too slow and labor intensive for 
large scale mutagenesis. 

To address this problem, gene trapping strategies have been developed to disrupt 
genes expressed in mouse embryonic stem cells (8-14). A promoter-less selectable 

20 marker is introduced into cells, either by transfection or by retrovirus transduction, and 
clones expressing the marker gene are selected when the targeting vector inserts into, 
and disrupts, expressed cellular genes. Large numbers of mutant clones can be analyzed 
for significant mutations, including those that give rise to mutant phenotypes following 
germline transmission, that target developmentally regulated genes (9, 11, 13, 15, 16), 

25 that disrupt genes regulated by extracellular agonists (17), or that affect genes encoding 
secreted and transmembrane proteins (12). 

Screens involving the phenotypic analysis of ES cells and mice are still too slow 
and expensive for large-scale mutagenesis. Moreover, genes associated with interesting 
30 phenotypes or lacZ expression patterns must be cloned and characterized on a case-by- 
case basis. While this may lead to the discovery of new genes, the process still requires 
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some effort, and in the end, the mutations may affect previously characterized genes or 
gene sequences (13) . Moreover, the task of gene discovery will be largely accomplished 
as a result of large scale cDNA sequencing efforts. Thus, within the next few years, the 
vast majority of inserts will disrupt characterized gene sequences. 

5 

The present invention therefore provides a valuable and widely needed method 
of a sequence-based screen to identify cellular genes disrupted as a result of provirus 
integration. The process (designated "tagged sequence mutagenesis") involves 
sequencing a short segment of DNA from each targeted gene and using the sequences to 

10 search the nucleic acid databases. Sequence-based screens are be faster and less 

expensive than screens based on cellular or organismal phenotypes. Large numbers of 
ES cell clones can be analyzed and cryopreserved, providing a library of sequenced 
mutations available for transmission into non-human germline cells. Finally, the 
sequence tags provide highly portable information about each mutation. Once they have 

15 been entered into the nucleic acid databases, any investigator can learn of mutations in a 
specific gene of interest simply by searching the database with the appropriate gene 
sequence. 



SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

20 

In accordance with the purpose(s) of this invention, as embodied and broadly 
described herein, this invention, in one aspect, provides a method of producing a 
selected cell line or a non-human transgenic animal model for the analysis of the function 
of a gene comprising introducing into an embryonic stem cell a vector having a 

25 selectable marker which, when the vector is inserted within a gene, the inserted vector 
can inhibit the expression of the gene, selecting embryonic stem cells expressing the 
selectable marker, excising the vector from the embryonic stem cells expressing the 
selectable marker such that host DNA from the gene is linked to the excised vector, 
sequencing the host DNA in the excised vector, comparing the sequence of the host 

30 DNA to known gene sequences to determine which host DNA is from a gene for which 
a model for the analysis of the function the gene is desired, selecting the embryonic stem 
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cell containing the inhibited gene for which a model for the analysis of gene function is 
desired, and forming a cell line or a non-human transgenic animal from the selected 
embryonic stem cell. 



5 The invention further provides a library of embryonic stem cells and non-human 

transgenic animals produced by selecting a cell line or a non-human transgenic animal 
model for the analysis of the function of a gene comprising introducing into an 
embryonic stem cell a vector having a selectable marker which, when the vector is 
inserted within a gene, the inserted vector can inhibit the expression of the gene, 

10 selecting embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable marker, excising the vector from 
the embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable marker such that host DNA from the 
gene is linked to the excised vector, sequencing the host DNA in the excised vector, 
comparing the sequence of the host DNA to known gene sequences to determine which 
host DNA is from a gene for which a model for the analysis of the function the gene is 

1 5 desired, selecting the embryonic stem cell containing the inhibited gene for which a 

model for the analysis of gene function is desired, and forming a cell line or a non-human 
transgenic animal from the selected embryonic stem cell. 



The invention further provides a library of embryonic stem cells wherein a 
20 multiplicity of cells in the library each contain a gene having inhibited expression, a 

sequence of the gene having inhibited expression is known, and a multiplicity of different 
inhibited genes is represented in the library. 



The invention further provides a method of creating a library of embryonic stem 
25 cells wherein a multiplicity of cells in the library each contain a gene having inhibited 
expression, a sequence of the gene having inhibited expression is known, and a 
multiplicity of different non-functional genes is represented in the library, comprising 
introducing into an embryonic stem cell a vector having a selectable marker which, when 
the vector is inserted within a gene, the inserted vector can inhibit the expression of the 
30 gene, selecting embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable marker, excising the 
vector from the embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable marker such that host 
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DNA from the gene is linked to the excised vector, sequencing the host DNA linked to 
or in the excised vector; thereby identifying sequence of the gene whose expression is 
inhibited, and creating a library of embryonic stem cells containing the gene whose 
expression is inhibited and a sequence of the inhibited gene is known. 

5 

The invention further provides a method of selecting a cell line or a non-human 
transgenic animal model for the analysis of the function of a gene comprising 
introducing into an embryonic stem cell a vector having a selectable marker which, when 
the vector is inserted within the gene, the inserted vector can inhibit the expression of 

10 the gene, selecting embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable marker, excising the 
vector from the embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable marker whereby host 
DNA from the gene is linked to the excised vector, sequencing host DNA in the excised 
vector, comparing the sequence of the host DNA to known gene sequences to determine 
which host DNA is from a gene for which a model for the analysis of the function the 

1 5 gene is desired, and selecting the embryonic stem cell containing the inhibited gene for 
which a model for the analysis of gene function is desired. 



BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 



20 Fig. 1 shows the strategy for tagged sequence mutagenesis. TheU3NeoSVl 

gene trap retrovirus shuttle vector contains coding sequences for a neomycin resistance 
gene (Neo) located in the long terminal repeats (LTRs) at each end of the provirus. 
Selection for neomycin resistance generates ES cell clones in which expressed cellular 
genes have been disrupted as a result of virus integration. This occurs when the 

25 promoter of the disrupted gene activates expression of the Neo gene in the 5' (leftward) 
LTR. The vector contains a plasmid origin of replication (Ori) and an ampicillin 
resistance gene (Amp R ), allowing portions of the disrupted genes to be cloned by 
plasmid rescue, as shown. The region immediately adjacent to each provirus is 
sequenced by using a primer complementary to Neo (NeoC primer: 
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S'-ATCTTGTTCAATCATGCG- 3' (SEQ ID NO. 1)). This generates a unique 
sequence tag (PST) for each insertion mutation that is used to identify genes disrupted 
in individual ES cell clones. 

5 Fig. 2 shows the distribution of PST BlastN scores. PSTs from a library of 400 

ES cell clones were compared to the non-redundant GenBank database by using the 
BLASTN program, and the distribution of scores from all searches is plotted. 
Approximately 10% of the PSTs matched previously characterized genes (Table 1) or 
ESTs (Table 2), and scores for these matches are shown in black. The remainder did not 
10 match identifiable genes. 

Fig. 3 shows progressive identification of genes disrupted by tagged sequence 
mutagenesis. The ability to identify genes disrupted in a library of 400 ES cell clones has 
increased dramatically as the nucleic acid databases have expanded in size. Known genes 
1 5 are shown in black while the contribution of anonymous cDNAs and ESTs are shown in 
white. The total number of genes matching sequences in the catalog of PSTs has 
increased 3 1 50 percent over the past 8 years. 

Fig. 4 shows functional genomics by tagged sequence mutagenesis. Gene 
20 Discovery : Cloned cDNAs are compared to NCBI nucleic acid databases using the 
BLAST algorithm (http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/). Coding sequences for an unknown 
gene are likely to be represented in the EST databases as anonymous cDNAs. For the 
purpose of illustration, applicant queried cDNA sequences for the known gene a-NAC. 
The search revealed 311 ESTs, which could be overlapped with each other to form a 
25 cDNA contig and span the entire a-NAC mRNA transcript. A search of the non- 
redundant database revealed the identity of the gene as a-NAC, which has two splice 
forms. Mutant Identification : The complete cDNA contig is compared to the PST 
database (to be included in the Genome Survey Sequence (gss) NCBI database). This 
contig matched exon sequences in two PSTs, termed E24U, and E69R, identifying 
30 insertion mutations in the corresponding ES cell lines. Gene Function : The E24U and 
E69R disruption mutations of the a-NAC gene are immediately available for 
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transmission into the mouse germline. Generation of mice homozygous for each 
mutation can then be used for phenotypic analysis and as a source of cell lines for 
biochemical studies. Gene Structure : In addition to their usefulness in the functional 
analysis of a-N AC, the corresponding E24U and E69R rescued plasmids possess several 
5 kb of flanking cellular DNA for gene structure analysis. Further genomic sequence can 
be plasmid rescued using alternative restriction enzymes. In the case of ct-NAC, a single 
BamHI 3* rescue of either E24U or E69R ES cell lines would yield the remainder of the 
gene locus. In addition to rapidly cloning the 129 allele of ct-NAC, sequence analysis 
would reveal intron/exon boundaries, transcriptional regulatory elements, and a third 

10 PST mutation, M12U, which has been identified by intron sequence. For the a-N AC 

schematic, coding exons are shown as solid boxes, non-coding exons as open boxes, and 
the muscle-specific coding exon as a hatched box. The oval depicts a putative promoter 
and transcriptional initiation site. M12U, E24U, and E69R rescued genomic DNAs are 
depicted as solid bars at the top of the figure and the known structure of the a-NAC 

15 gene is drawn to scale beneath. The dashed lines indicate flanking genomic DNA of 
unknown lengths; restriction sites are indicated as H, Hindlll; S, StuI; R, EcoRI; X, 
Xhol; and B, BamHI 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE INVENTION 

20 

The present invention may be understood more readily by reference to the 
following detailed description of the preferred embodiments of the invention and the 
Example included therein and to the Figures and their previous and following 
description. 

25 

Before the present compounds, compositions, and methods are disclosed and 
described, it is to be understood that this invention is not limited to specific libraries, 
specific cell types, specific methods for extracting vectors from host cells, specific 
conditions, specific selectable markers, or other specific methods, as such may, of 
30 course, vary, and the numerous modifications and variations therein will be apparent to 
those skilled in the art. It is also to be understood that the terminology used herein is 
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for the purpose of describing particular embodiments only and is not intended to be 
limiting. 



As used in the specification and in the claims, "a" or "an" can mean one or more, 
5 depending upon the context in which it is used. Thus, for example, reference to "an 
embryonic stem cell" can mean that at least one embryonic stem cell can be utilized. 



In accordance with the purpose(s) of this invention, as embodied and broadly 
described herein, this invention, in one aspect, provides a method of producing a 

10 selected cell line or a non-human transgenic animal model for the analysis of the function 
of a gene comprising introducing into an embryonic stem cell a vector having a 
selectable marker which, when the vector is inserted within a gene, the inserted vector 
can inhibit the expression of the gene, selecting embryonic stem cells expressing the 
selectable marker, excising the vector from the embryonic stem cells expressing the 

1 5 selectable marker such that host DN A from the gene is linked to the excised vector, 
sequencing the host DNA in the excised vector, comparing the sequence of the host 
DNA to known gene sequences to determine which host DNA is from a gene for which 
a model for the analysis of the function the gene is desired, selecting the embryonic stem 
cell containing the inhibited gene for which a model for the analysis of gene function is 

20 desired, and forming a cell line or a non-human transgenic animal from the selected 
embryonic stem cell. 

By "function of a gene" is meant the biological or physiological role the gene or 
the gene product has in the host cell and host organism. For example, the gene could 

25 have a role such as producing or encoding an RNA molecule that is not translated into a 
protein or polypeptide, such as a tRNA, a small nuclear RNA (snRNA) or a small 
cytoplasmic RNA (scRNA). Alternatively, the gene could encode an RNA that is 
ultimately translated and thereby producing a protein or polypeptide. By inhibiting the 
expression of the gene, by inhibiting the transcription of the gene, the translation of the 

30 RNA transcribed from the gene, or both, one can study or analyze the role or the 

function of the gene in the cell or host by studying or analyzing the effect of the absence 
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of the normal gene product, whether that normal gene product is an RNA or a protein. 
The expression of the gene can also be affected by less direct effects as well. For 
example, the stability of an RNA or a protein can be altered, the ability of the RNA to be 
transported from the nucleus to the cytoplasm could be affected. The post- 
5 transcriptional and/or post-translational processing of an RNA and/or a protein can also 
be affected that would affect the stability or the activity of the RNA or protein. An 
effect on the expression of a gene can therefore include these different types of 
alterations, and the effect of the alteration can be the subject of the analysis of the 
function of a gene. 

10 

As used herein, the term "gene" includes a unit of heredity that occupies a 
specific locus on a chromosome as well as any sequences associated with the 
expression of that nucleic acid. For example, a gene includes any introns normally 
present within the protein coding region as well as non-coding regions preceding and 

15 following the coding region. Examples of these non-coding regions include, but are 
not limited to, transcription termination regions, promoter regions, enhancer regions, 
modulation regions such as the Glucocorticoid Modulatory Element, receptor binding 
regions such as a GRE, and the non-transcribed regions between a promoter and the 
transcription initiation point, and the non-transcribed region between the site or sites 

20 of poly(A) addition and the point or region where transcription terminates. Therefore 
all regions of a host genome that have at least some cis influence on the expression of a 
region of the genome which is translated into an RNA, or which is transcribed into an 
RNA which is then translated into a protein or polypeptide, are part of a "gene." 

25 The inhibition of the gene can be achieved in any number of ways apparent to 

one skilled in the art, including the insertion of the vector into the gene. This insertion 
can, for example, result in a frame-shift mutation in the coding region of the gene or an 
exon of the gene which may result in a truncated protein whose function is inhibited, 
whether that function is catalytic, structural, or otherwise. Additionally, inhibition of the 

30 gene can occur, for example, by insertion of a vector into a non-coding region of a gene, 
such as adjacent to or within a promoter, adjacent to or within an enhancer, adjacent to 
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or within an RNA processing signal, adjacent to or within a regulatory element binding 
or response site, and so on, whereby the insertion disrupts or inhibits the transcription of 
the gene, and/or the translation of the RNA transcribed from the gene. One skilled in 
the art will appreciate that the inhibition of the function of the gene can occur by many 
5 mechanisms and the inhibition is, of course, not limited to any specific example of the 
specific inhibition of the function of a gene which may result from the insertion of a 
vector into the gene. 

The inhibition of the function of a gene does not have to be a total or complete 
10 inhibition of the gene, but the inhibition is preferably to a degree that the normal product 
of the gene is either not present in an amount to sustain the typical or normal role of the 
gene product in a cell or host, or is not active to a degree to sustain the typical or 
normal activity in a cell or host, which therefore allows one to analyze, study, examine, 
or otherwise determine the effect of the inhibition of the gene upon the cell or the host. 

15 

The vector used to inhibit the expression of a gene can comprise any vector 
capable of inserting into the genome of an embryonic stem cell, preferably a murine 
embryonic stem cell or a human embryonic stem cell. The vector can therefore comprise 
a transposon, or a fragment or derivative thereof, which is capable of being inserted or 

20 inserting itself into the genome of a cell. Alternatively, the vector can comprise a viral 
vector, or a fragment or derivative thereof. The vector can comprise an episomal 
nucleic acid that can be modified to allow insertion of the nucleic acid into the genome 
of the host. Preferably, the vector is a viral vector whose genome can be inserted into 
the genome of a cell, and the viral vector is preferably a retrovirus vector. The example 

25 provided herein disclosed the use of a retroviral vector which can be used to inhibit the 
function of a gene. The vector preferably contains sequences which allow the vector to 
become inserted into the genome of a cell and then not spontaneously excise itself from 
the genome of the cell. Therefore the integration is preferred to be a stable integration 
or insertion. It is also envisioned herein, however, that the vector may be excised from 

30 the genome of the cell. For example, by culturing the cell under conditions such that the 
vector is excised from the genome, such as a vector containing a temperature sensitive 
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mutation, or where the vector is excised from the genome of the cell by adding a 
compound or composition to the cell containing the inserted vector, the integrated 
vector can be excised from the genome of the host or cell. For example, a nucleic acid 
sequence which acts in trans to enable the inserted vector to become excised from the 
5 genome can be introduced into the cell, or a protein necessary for the excision of the 
vector from the genome may be supplied to the cells, such that the added sequence or 
protein complements a sequence or protein of the vector and/or of the cell whereby the 
vector becomes excised from the genome of the cell. One skilled in the art will 
appreciate that such controlled excision from the vector from the genome of a cell will 
10 provide an additional experimental control for the cell stably containing the vector in its 
genome. 

The vector preferably contains a selectable marker which can be used to screen 
for those cells which contain the vector in their genome and which express the selectable 

15 marker. In this manner, one can readily separate those cells containing the vector and 
expressing the selectable marker from those cells either containing the vector but not 
expressing the selectable marker, and from those cells not containing the vector. The 
specific selectable marker used in the vector can of course be any selectable marker, 
which can be used to select against eukaryotic cells not containing and expressing the 

20 selectable marker. The selection can be based on the death of cells not containing and 
expressing the selectable marker, such as where the selectable marker is a gene encoding 
a drug resistance protein. An example of such a drug resistance gene for eukaryotic 
cells is a neomycin resistance gene. Cells expressing a neomycin resistance gene are able 
to survive in the presence of the antibiotic G418, or Geneticin^, whereas those 

25 eukaryotic cells not containing or not expressing a neomycin resistance gene are selected 
against in the presence of G4 18. One skilled in the art will appreciate that there are 
other examples of selectable markers, such as the hph gene which can be selected for 
with the antibiotic Hygromycin B, or the E. coli Ecogpt gene which can be selected for 
with the antibiotic Mycophenolic acid. The specific selectable marker used is therefore 

30 variable. 
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The selectable marker can also be a marker that can be used to isolate those cells 
containing and expressing the selectable marker gene from those not containing and/or 
not expressing the selectable marker gene by a means other than the ability to grow in 
the presence of an antibiotic. For example, the selectable marker can encode a protein 

5 which, when expressed, allows those cells expressing the selectable marker encoding the 
marker to be identified. For example, the selectable marker can encode a luminescent 
protein, such as a luciferase protein or a green fluorescent protein, and the cells 
expressing the selectable marker encoding the luminescent protein can be identified from 
those cells not containing or not expressing the selectable marker encoding a 

10 luminescent protein. Alternatively, the selectable marker can be a sequence encoding a 
protein such as chloramphenicol acetyl transferase (CAT). By methods well known in 
the art, those cells producing CAT can readily be identified and distinguished from those 
cells not producing CAT. 

1 5 The vector can be introduced into the embryonic stem cell using any of a number 

of methods or procedures. For example, and as described in the Example contained 
herein, the vector can be a defective retrovirus, such as a defective Moloney leukemia 
virus, which can be packaged into a virus particle capable of infecting an embryonic 
stem cell. This virus can then infect an embryonic stem cell and thereby deliver the 

20 genome of the virus to the cell. Alternatively, the vector can be introduced directly into 
the embryonic stem cell by techniques such as calcium phosphate transfection, liposome 
delivery, DEAE-dextran mediated transfection, lipofectin-mediated transfection, 
injection, cell or protoplast fusion, electroporation, or by using non-viral based vectors 
that are able to introduce a nucleic acid into the genome of an embryonic stem cell. 

25 

Once the vector has been introduced into the embryonic stem cell, that vector, or 
a fragment thereof, can then be excised from the genome of the embryonic stem cell. As 
described in the Example contained herein, the genome of the embryonic stem cell 
containing the vector can be digested with a restriction enzyme such that a nucleic acid 
30 fragment produced by the digestion contains at least part of the vector which is capable 
of being identified, such as a fragment containing a sequence not present in the genome 
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of the embryonic stem cell (i.e a "sequence tag" or a "tagged sequence"), and part of the 
genome from the embryonic stem cell. Alternative, the vector, or a fragment thereof, 
can be excised from the genome of the embryonic stem cell by physically shearing the 
genome of the embryonic stem cell containing the vector. Alternatively, the vector, or a 
5 fragment thereof, can be excised from the genome of the embryonic stem cell containing 
the vector by using a compound or composition, such as a helper virus, whereby the 
vector, or a fragment thereof, is excised from the genome of the embryonic stem cell 
containing the vector and part of the genome from the embryonic stem cell. The precise 
method of excising the vector, or a fragment thereof, including at least part of the 

10 genome of the embryonic stem cell, from the genome of the embryonic stem cell 

containing the vector can vary, but the resulting nucleic acid fragment comprising the 
vector, or a fragment thereof, should preferably contain part of the genome from the 
embryonic stem cell. This part of the genome from the embryonic stem cell would be 
linked to the nucleic acid comprising the vector, or a fragment thereof, such that the 

1 5 position of the part of the genome with respect to the nucleic acid comprising the 
vector, or a fragment thereof, remains stable, unless manipulated to be otherwise. 
Therefore the part of the genome of the embryonic stem cell can be covalently linked to 
the vector, or a fragment thereof, or otherwise, just so that the respective parts remain 
positionally stable. For example, the nucleic acid comprising the vector, or a fragment 

20 thereof, can be linked to the part of the genome of the embryonic stem cell by 

complementary overhangs on the termini of the nucleic acids. Any gap in the overhangs, 
or any nick in the overhangs, can be repaired, if necessary, by treating the nucleic acids 
with appropriate enzymes together with the other necessary components such as salts, 
buffer, nucleotides, cofactors, and so on, or the gap and/or nick can be repaired by 

25 introducing the linked nucleic acids into a cell which can thereby repair the gap and/or 
nick. 

One skilled in the art will appreciate that typically not all the embryonic stem 
cells will have the vector excised, but some of the cells will be maintained with the 
30 vector remaining in the genome of the cell so that one can then have the embryonic stem 
cell containing the vector which inhibits a gene available for later manipulations or 
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analysis. In such a manner, a library of embryonic stem cells containing a vector, 
preferably where the vector contains a selectable marker whose expression is directed by 
a promoter of a gene of the embryonic stem cells, can be obtained and/or maintained. 

5 One skilled in the art will also appreciate that the embryonic stem cells 

containing a vector can be cultured under conditions such that cell lines of cells 
containing a vector in the same position of the genome of the cell can be isolated and 
maintained. For example, the cells containing the vector and expressing the selectable 
marker can be diluted in wells of a culture dish such that each well contains no more 

10 than a single cell which proliferates. The cell can then be allowed to proliferate and the 
cell lines resulting from such manipulative steps should be at least relatively pure cell 
lines. This, therefore, provides another way in which a library of embryonic stem cells 
containing a vector can be produced and/or maintained. Once a sequence from part of a 
gene of the embryonic stem cell is identified and selected for analysis of the function of 

1 5 the gene, one can rapidly obtain a cell from such a population or library for further 

manipulation that contains a vector inserted within or adjacent to, and thereby inhibiting, 
the gene of interest. 

Alternatively, the embryonic stem cells containing the vector and expressing the 
20 selectable marker can be maintained as a mixed population until a sequence of a gene of 
the embryonic stem cell is determined and chosen for analysis of the function of the 
gene, and the cell containing a vector at the same position of the same gene can be 
isolated from the mixed population. 

25 The vector can also contain other sequences or regions that by the presence of 

the sequence or region itself, or through a product encoded by the sequence or region, 
functions to assist or enhance the isolation of excised nucleic acid fragment comprising 
the vector, or a fragment thereof, and part of the genome from the embryonic stem cell. 
For example, part of the vector which is excised from the genome of the embryonic stem 

30 cell can be a sequence that is capable of being selectively or specifically bound by a 

protein or antibody. One example of such an enhancement sequence is the lac operator 
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{lac O), which can be bound by the lac repressor. One skilled in the art will appreciate 
that a lac repressor can be linked to another protein such as (J-galactosidase, and when 
the lac repressor/p-galactosidase fusion protein binds to the lac O region of the vector, 
that bound complex can be isolated from the remaining components in a mixture by 
5 binding the lac repressor/fJ-galactosidase fusion protein-toe O complex to anti-P- 
galactosidase antibodies which may be immobilized on a substrate, such "as magnetic 
beads, to capture or selectively bind the complex while the remaining components of the 
mixture are removed. One example of a reagent for the isolation of P-galactosidase 
fusion proteins is the ProtoSorb lac Z immunoaffinity absorbent. (Promega Corp.). 

10 

Where a vector contains a selectable marker, it is preferable that the vector does 
not contain a promoter that can direct expression of the selectable marker in an 
embryonic stem cell. The vector can therefore contain a promoter per se, but that 
promoter would not direct or promote transcription of the sequence encoding the 

1 5 selectable marker when in an embryonic stem cell. For example, a promoter could be 
positioned 3' to the sequence encoding the selectable marker, or the promoter could be 
positioned 5* to the sequence encoding the selectable marker but the promoter could be 
functionally inactive in the embryonic stem cell. Regardless, the expression of the 
selectable marker in the vector, when introduced into an embryonic stem cell, is 

20 directed, driven, or promoted by a promoter of the embryonic stem cell. Therefore, 
where an embryonic stem cell contains such a vector, the expression of the selectable 
marker would require the vector insert into the genome of the embryonic stem cell in a 
position such that a promoter within the genome of the embryonic stem cell would be 
required to direct expression of the selectable marker. Using such a vector, one can 

25 therefore effectively enhance the probability of obtaining an embryonic stem cell which 
expressed the selectable marker wherein the selectable marker of the vector is 
operatively linked to a promoter of the embryonic stem cell. One can therefore increase 
the probability that when the vector is excised from the embryonic stem cell, the part of 
the genome of the embryonic stem cell that is linked to the excised vector, or fragment 

30 thereof, will contain at least part of a promoter of a gene of the embryonic stem cell, 
and/or a region adjacent to a promoter of the embryonic stem cell. 
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The vector can also contain a non-mammalian origin of replication which can be 
used to replicate the excised nucleic acid fragment comprising the vector, or a fragment 
thereof, in another cell such as a bacterial or yeast cell. Therefore excising the vector 
from the genome of the embryonic stem cell containing the vector can include a 

5 technique such as "plasmid rescue." By having this non-mammalian origin of 
replication, one can therefore replicate the nucleic acid comprising the vector, or a 
fragment thereof, in a non-mammalian host to maintain a stock of the fragment, which 
may then be used for other purposes, such as nucleic acid sequencing, gene mapping, 
generating hybrid cells, and so on. It will be apparent to one skilled in the art that the 

1 0 nucleic acid fragment introduced into a non-mammalian cell replication host can be 
selectively maintained and identified by using a selectable marker, or an antibiotic 
resistance gene, present on the nucleic acid fragment that can be functionally used in the 
non-mammalian replication host cell. For example, ampicillin resistance can be used to 
select and/or maintain those prokaryotic cells expressing a nucleic acid encoding a p- 

1 5 lactamase protein. The invention, therefore, also provides replication hosts containing a 
nucleic acid comprising a vector, or a fragment thereof, linked to at least part of the 
genome from an embryonic stem cell. 

Once the nucleic acid fragment comprising the vector, or a fragment thereof, and 
20 at least part of the genome of the embryonic stem cell is excised from the embryonic 
stem cell containing the vector, at least part of the genome of the embryonic stem cell 
which is linked to the nucleic acid fragment comprising the vector, or a fragment 
thereof, can be sequenced. The nucleic acid sequence can be derived by many 
techniques well known in the art, such as direct PCR sequencing, subcloning the 
25 fragment followed by sequencing, such as in Ml 3 sequencing procedures, or even by 
transcribing DNA into RNA and then performing RNA sequencing. Regardless of the 
specific method used to determine the sequence of at least part of the genome of the 
embryonic stem cell which is linked to the vector, of a fragment thereof, that information 
can ultimately be used to determine the sequence of part of a gene of the embryonic 
30 stem cell since the part of the genome of the embryonic stem cell which is linked to the 
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vector, or a fragment thereof, would be derived from a promoter of a gene of the 
embryonic stem cell, or an adjacent sequence. 

Once the sequence information is obtained, the different individual cells or cell 
5 lines derived or produced from the embryonic stem cells containing a vector therefore 
provide a library of embryonic stem cells wherein a multiplicity of cells in the library 
each contain a gene having inhibited expression, a sequence of the gene having inhibited 
expression is known, and a multiplicity of different inhibited or non-functional genes is 
represented in the library. In a preferred embodiment, the majority, and more 
10 preferably, substantially all of the embryonic stem cells contain a single gene having 

inhibited expression. In addition, in a preferred embodiment a majority of the embryonic 
stem cells of the library contain different genes having inhibited expression. More 
preferably, the library contains a majority of the expressed genes with inhibited 
expression. 

15 

The library can be produced or created using the methods described herein. The 
vector in the embryonic stem cells containing a vector preferably contains a selectable 
marker and an origin of replication which will allow an excised vector to replicate in a 
replication host. The origin of replication is preferably non-mammalian, and can include 
20 yeast and prokaryotic origins of replication. 

This sequence information can then be compared to known sequences in 
databases such as GenBank, to determine whether the nucleic acid corresponds to a 
known gene whose function is unknown, or to a previously unknown gene, whose 

25 function is therefore also unknown. Even those genes whose function is known, but for 
example, the mechanism of action or the pathway location of a protein encoded by the 
gene has not been conclusively determined, may be chosen for further analysis or 
examination. An example of a comparison of the sequence of part of a gene from an 
embryonic stem cell, obtained from a vector insertion method as described herein, to 

30 known sequences is disclosed in the Example included herein. 
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The present invention therefore also provides a method of selecting a cell line or 
a non-human transgenic animal model for the analysis of the function a gene comprising 
introducing into an embryonic stem cell a vector having a selectable marker which, when 
the vector is inserted within the gene, the inserted vector can inhibit the expression of 

5 the gene, selecting embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable marker, excising the 
vector from the embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable marker whereby host 
DNA from the gene is linked to the excised vector, sequencing host DNA in the excised 
vector, comparing the sequence of the host DNA to known gene sequences to determine 
which host DNA is from a gene for which a model for the analysis of the function the 

10 gene is desired, and selecting the embryonic stem cell containing the inhibited gene for 
which a model for the analysis of gene function is desired. 

Once the sequence of part of a gene from an embryonic stem cell has been 
determined and selected for analysis of the function of the gene, the cells containing the 
15 vector located within, and inhibiting the gene, can be used to generate or form a cell line 
or a non-human transgenic animal. 



Using protocols known in the art, embryonic stem cells can be maintained on 
feeder cell layers in a medium containing appropriate growth hormones to inhibit their 

20 differentiation, as described in Hogan, BLM "Pluripotential Embryonic Stem Cells and 
Methods of Making Same", U.S. Patent No. 5,453,357 Issued September 26, 1995. 
Feeder cells are preferably derived from murine embryos, but feeder cells from any 
animal species and any tissue thereof are also contemplated. Media that maintain ES 
cells in an undifferentiated state in the absence of feeder cell layers are also 

25 contemplated. 

Cultured embryonic stem cell lines can be allowed to differentiate in vitro into any 
number of cell and tissue types, including but not limited to: trophoblast, endoderm, 
embryonic ectoderm, myocardium, epithelium, skeletal muscle cells, neural cells, and 
30 fibroblasts. One method to allow in vitro differentiation is to culture the embryonic stem 
cells in the absence of feeder cell layers and growth hormones that inhibit differentiation 
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(see, for example, Graves and Moreadith, 1993, Mol. Reprod. Dev. 36:424-433; 
Nptariaiini et al., 1990, J. Reprod. Fert (SuppL) 41: 51-56; and Notarianni, et al. 1991, 
J. Reprod. Fert (SuppL) 43: 255-260). 

5 Transgenic animals can be derived from embryonic stem cells or embryonic stem 

cells in which a vector is inserted into the genome of the cell and inhibited the expression 
of a gene by any of a number of techniques known in the art, including but not limited to 
chimeric embryo formation (see, for example, Labosky et al 1994, Development 
120:3197-3204; Giles et al, 1993, Mol. Reprod. Dev. 36:130-138) or ES cell nuclear 

10 transfer to an enucleated oocyte (see, for example, Sims and First, 1993, Proc. Natl. 
Acad. Sci 90:6143-6147; Campbell et al., 1996, Nature 380:64-66; Stice et al., 1996, 
Biol. Reprod. 54: 100-1 10). Transgenic animals so derived can be studied directly to 
discern function of the inhibited gene, or in the case of chimeric animals, these animals 
can be bred with other animals of the species to derive non-chimeric, fully transgenic 

1 5 animals. Such animals, as well as transgenic animals created through nuclear transfer, 
can then be studied directly to discern the function of the inhibited gene, and they can be 
further bred with other animals of the species to determine phenotype dominance and to 
identify complementing mutations. Finally, embryos derived from transgenic animals 
can be used to generate new embryonic stem cell lines, following procedures well 

20 known in the art (see, for example, Hogan, BLM, US Patent 5,453,357; Evans and 
Kaufman, Nature 292:154-156; Robertson, EJ (1987), "Teratocarcinomas and 
embryonic stem cells—A practical approach", London: IRL Press Oxford, pp. 71-112). 



EXAMPLE 

25 

The strategy of tagged sequence mutagenesis is shown in Figure 1 . A gene trap 
retrovirus shuttle vector, U3NeoSVl, was developed to generate a library of embryonic 
stem (ES) cell clones, each containing a single gene disrupted by virus integration. The 
U3NeoSVl virus carries a promoterless neomycin resistance gene in the U3 region of 
30 the long terminal repeat (LTR). While retroviruses integrate widely throughout the 
genome (18, 19) t neomycin resistance selects for those cells in which the virus has 
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inserted into expressed cellular genes (Fig. 1). A pBR322 plasmid origin of replication 
and an ampicillin resistance gene in the vector allow DNA sequences flanking the 
provirus to be cloned directly in E. coli. 

5 ES cell colonies expressing the neomycin resistance gene (Neo R ) were cloned 

and expanded in mass culture. Early passage cells were cyropreserved and used to 
prepare genomic DNA. To clone flanking cellular sequences, 5 |ig of genomic DNA was 
digested with EcoRI, ligated under conditions to promote circularization, and 
electroporated into E. coli . The identity of each rescued plasmid was confirmed by 
10 Southern blot hybridization, comparing the size of the cloned EcoRl fragments with the 
corresponding genomic DNAs. The mean size ( + SD) of the rescued plasmids was 7.8 
± 4.4 Kb and the largest was 23 Kb. This is similar to the distribution of fragment sizes 
of EcoRI digested genomic DNA. 

1 5 Regions of genomic DNA adjacent to each provirus were sequenced, extending ( 

+ SD) an average of 297 + 71 nucleotides from a single Neo-specific primer (Fig. 1). 
This provided a unique sequence tag for each insertion mutation, which we designated, 
"Promoter-proximal Sequence Tags" or PSTs. The PSTs were compared to the non- 
redundant GenBank database by using the BLASTN program (20) . This program 

20 searches for stretches of nearly identical sequence, and matches are scored according to 
the probability of their occurrence by chance alone. The scores from all searches, 
excluding matches with repetitive sequences, are summarized in Fig. 2. In 42 cases 
(approximately 10% of PSTs) the search revealed specific genes disrupted as a result of 
provirus integration (Table 1), and 21 additional targets matched anonymous cDNAs 

25 present in the dbEST database (Table 2). It is significant that the majority of matching 
ESTs were derived from murine cDNAs since human ESTs far outnumber mouse ESTs 
in dbEST. Human cDNAs, particularly 5* exons, probably lack sufficient sequence 
identity to match PSTs when compared by using BlastN. The addition of increasing 
numbers of murine ESTs to the databases should greatly enhance the identifications of 

30 gene sequences disrupted by tagged sequence mutagenesis. 
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All known targeted genes were unambiguously identified according to several 
criteria. First, the probability scores were highly significant, generally ranging from 10 * 9 
to 10" 93 , due to stretches of nearly identical sequence. Most matches involved cDNAs 
and ended abruptly at 5' or 3' consensus splice sites, depending on whether the virus 
5 integrated into an exon or an intron. Thus, the range of scores primarily reflects the 
amount of exon in each PST rather than the overall sequence similarity. Second, 
matches involving these genes generated scores significantly lower than any other match 
with the same PST (Table I). This eliminates matches that might result from families of 
related sequences. Third, each provirus was in the same transcriptional orientation as the 
10 target gene and was typically located toward the 5 f end of the gene. 

These results provide molecular information relevant to the broader use of gene 
entrapment in genetic studies. The disrupted genes are all transcribed by RNA 
polymerase II and except GLUT1 and a gene linked to Ly-6E, contain proviruses 
15 inserted within 350 nt. of an exon. 16 inserts listed in Table 1 were in exons, and 10 
were positioned upstream of the initiation codon of the disrupted gene. The average 
cell-virus fusion transcript is predicted to contain approximately 500 nt. of cellular RNA, 
in agreement with Northern hybridization studies (10, 13, 15). 

20 Nearly 85% of PSTs examined represent previously uncharacterized gene 

sequences and failed to generate any significant matches. Most had probability scores of 
0. 1 or larger (Fig. 2), although a few returned scores as low as 10 " 8 . These latter 
matches did not involve cognate genes according to the criteria listed above, but may 
reflect functionally related elements. Nevertheless, the ability to identify genes among 

25 the catalog of sequence tags appears to be limited primarily by the number of 
characterized genes in the nucleic acid databases. Thus, the proportion of PSTs 
matching known genes is similar to the representation of known genes among non- 
redundant ESTs (21-24) and among genomic DNA sequences recovered after exon 
trapping 25 . Even so, some target genes may be missed because the flanking DNA lacks 

30 sufficient exon sequences to generate a statistically significant score. This could occur if 
the provirus inserted near a promoter or splice acceptor site or further within an intron. 
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The efficiency of tagged sequence mutagenesis will allow many of the estimated 
10,000-20,000 genes expressed in ES cells to be disrupted and characterized within the 
next few years. Once completed, the biological functions of a large number of genes can 
be assessed without having to characterize the genomic structure of the gene or to target 

5 the gene by homologous recombination. This is important because most mammalian 
genes are identified by methods that reveal little about their biological functions. For 
example, among genes disrupted in the present study: (i) FUS and EWS are translocated 
in human solid tumors (26-29); (ii) plk and NonO are homologues of genes responsible 
for mutant phenotypes in Drosophila (30-35). (iii) FBP binds DNA sequences upstream 

10 of the c-myc promoter (36); and (iv) Gas5 is differentially expressed in growth arrested 
cells (37). 

Finally, libraries of mutant clones will also permit new types of genetic analyses. 
In particular, it will be possible to screen for specific phenotypes after introducing a 

1 5 number of mutations into the germline. Subsequent studies can then focus on those 
genes that are important to a specific biological problem. For example, the identity of 
RNA binding proteins that regulate the expression of specific cellular genes can be 
determined. Such proteins are expected to influence tissue-specific phenotypes, whereas, 
mutations affecting basic metabolic processes such as splicing or RNA transport should 

20 result in early embryonic death. 

Functional analysis of genes identified by PSTs 

To date 16 mutations induced by U3gene trap vectors have been introduced into 
the germline, of which six resulted in obvious phenotypes when bred to a homozygous 

25 state. Recessive lethal phenotypes have resulted even when the virus integrated into an 
alternatively spliced, 5' non-coding exon of the Ran GTPase activating Protein (Fugl) 
(38) and into introns of genes encoding hnRNP U, hnRNP C and a protein methyl 
transferase. Insertions in Fugl, hnRNP C and the Eck receptor tyrosine kinase caused 
null mutation (38, 39); however, at least one insert, in an intron of the hnRNP A2/B1 

30 gene, failed to ablate gene expression. Thus, gene trap mutagenesis usually disrupts gene 
function; and in cases where the consequences of provirus insertion are uncertain, the 
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mutations can be evaluated at the nucleotide level prior to germline transmission. 
Further, as libraries of insertion mutations approach saturation, it is expected that PSTs 
will identify multiple insertions into the same target gene. 

5 Number and types of gene targets 

The number of genes in the genome that can be disrupted by gerie trap selection 
was previously estimated, firstly, from the fraction of proviruses that express U3 genes 
and, secondly, by the frequencies with which single-copy genes are disrupted following 
gene trap selection (18). In each case, the estimated number of gene targets (2-10 x 10 4 ) 

10 was comparable to the total number of expressed genes as determined by RNA 
renaturation kinetics (40). The number of gene targets identified in Tables 1 & 2 
quadruple the number of genes characterized by all previous gene entrapment studies 
(10-12, 14, 38, 39, 41-44). The number and complexity of these genes suggest that a 
large number of genes can be targeted. Finally, the frequency of LINE- 1 and VL30 

15 inserts is similar to the relative abundance of these multicopy transcription units in the 
mouse genome (45). 

Two genes, L29 and a-NAC were disrupted multiple times (three times each). 
This suggests that mutagenesis by U3NeoSVl is not entirely random. For comparison, 

20 there is a 50-50 chance that 2 of 400 inserts will disrupt the same gene assuming there 
are 10,000 potential target genes and that gene entrapment is entirely random. It is 
possible that either integration or selection for U3 gene expression will be skewed in 
favor of certain genes. For example, factors affecting translation of the resulting fusion 
transcript should affect the size of the region with in a gene that allows neo expression. 

25 These would include sequences affecting translation of the downstream Neo reading 
frame. Strong promoters could compensate for inefficient translation allowing 
expression of proviruses inserted further within the gene. Finally, factors affecting the 
definition of U3 Neo sequences as a 3' terminal exon affect the expression of U3 Neo 
genes inserted into introns. However, retrovirus integration appears to occur throughout 

30 much of the genome 46,47 , and the process appears remarkably random (19). 
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Nevertheless, no mutagen is entirely random, including simple alkylating agents. 
The possibility that some genes may be targeted more easily than others is not expected 
to have a serious impact on tagged sequence mutagenesis given the ease of analyzing 
large numbers of mutations. However, it may be possible to understand factors 
5 responsible for preferential targeting, which in turn may shed light on genome structure, 
organization and function. 

PSTs as expressed sequence tags 

PSTs represent the first expressed sequence tags derived from genomic DNA, 

10 and as such, they define functional and structural features of genes missing from cDNA 
sequences. Consequently PSTs will complement the use of ESTs in genome research. 
First, transcriptional promoters arie frequently present in the larger rescued plasmids 
from which PSTs are derived. These include 14 presumptive promoter regions (i.e. 
extensive sequences upstream of the 5' end of published cDNAs) for genes listed in 

15 Table 1. Second, intron/exon boundaries can be determined by aligning PST and EST 
sequences. Among PSTs matching known genes (Table 1) 14 and 23 included 3* and 5' 
splice sites, respectively. Third, gene entrapment is less biased for highly expressed 
genes than is cDNA cloning, providing more uniform gene representation. For example, 
10% of ESTs from brain are related to cytoskeletal proteins; whereas, none of the ES 

20 cell PSTs match cytoskeletal genes. Only 5 PSTs (Histone HI, L19 ribosome subunit 
protein, EWS, fau/S30, and the polyA binding protein) were represented among 700 
known genes in studies of brain ESTs, and none constituted more than 0.01% of 
randomly sequenced cDNAs (21-23). Fourth, PSTs enrich for promoter-proximal exon 
sequences, often under-represented in cDNA libraries. Fifth, probes derived from PST 

25 clones distinguish between transcribed genes and non-expressed pseudogenes. For 
example, expressed Line-1 elements were identified from among 10 5 non-expressed 
segments in the mouse genome (45). Finally, the emerging catalog of PSTs describes the 
transcriptional repertoire of ES cells—genes which collectively define the unique 
biological properties of the pluripotent stem cell. For example, while the genomes of 

30 early embryos and ES cells are significantly hypomethylated (48, 49), this does not 
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appear to result in widespread derepression of cellular gene expression, as monitored by 
gene entrapment. 

Functional genomics in mice 

5 Mice are presently the only mammalian organism suited for large-scale studies of 

gene function. While other model organisms have unique features that can be exploited 
for particular purposes, mice are more likely to provide accurate models of human 
disease. Another unique aspect of using mice as a genetic system is the potential for 
generating cell lines deficient for specific gene functions with which to analyze 

10 biochemical functions of the encoded proteins. For example, null cells have been used to 
identify the role of the p53 tumor suppressor in cellular responses to anti-cancer therapy 
and to identify critical target genes regulated by p53 (50-52). The importance of 
genetically defined cell lines cannot be over-stated, and in this regard the mouse is 
superior to other model organisms (e.g. Drosophila, C. elegans, or zebra fish) from 

1 5 which cell lines are not easily obtained. Null cells can be isolated from mice even when 
the mutation results in early embryonic death. In many cases, null cells can be derived 
from ES cells without germline transmission (53). 

Summary and future prospects 

20 In conclusion, this application describes a new paradigm for analyzing 

mammalian gene function on a large scale. The capacity to induce, characterize and 
maintain mutations in ES cells circumvents many limitations associated with 
conventional mammalian genetics. Libraries of sequenced mutations help bridge the 
increasing gap between gene sequences and their unknown functions, thus facilitating a 

25 functional analysis of the mouse genome. 

As new genes and gene sequences are characterized, the percent of PSTs 
expected to identify mutations in known genes should increase significantly in the next 
few years. As shown in Figure 3 almost two-thirds of the genes that matched in the 
30 screen of 400 PSTs were characterized in the past four years. The number matching 
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anonymous cDNAs should increase at an even faster rate as greater numbers of murine 
ESTs are added to the databases. 

The protein coding sequences for most mammalian genes will discovered as 
5 ESTs are assembled into longer contiguous sequences. Mutations can then be selected 
for germline transmission based on the predicted sequences of the encoded proteins. For 
example, three inserts in our mutant library occurred in different regions of the a-NAC 
gene, as shown in Figure 4. The fact that the genomic sequence of a-NAC is already 
known (54) helps illustrate how PSTs can be used to analyze gene structure and 

10 function. Differentially spliced a-NAC transcripts encode a muscle specific transcription 
factor and a widely expressed protein associated with signal recognition particle (SRP). 
The reading frame of the latter protein is completely contained among 311 overlapping 
ESTs; thus, the PST from E24U cells identifies a mutation within the corresponding 
protein coding sequence. Another mutation (E69R) disrupts sequences specific to the 

15 muscle specific transcript, but the effected protein could not be identified, since only 2 
ESTs in the database were derived from this region. While short sequence tags are often 
sufficient for gene identification, additional information about gene structure can be 
obtained by sequencing the larger segements of genomic DNA that are recovered by 
plasmid rescue. The genomic sequences rescued from clones E24U, M12U and E69R 

20 span most of the 5' end of the gene, including portions of three exons and possibly, 
promoter elements required for tissue specific gene expression. 

Tagged sequence mutagenesis complements but does not replace the use of 
homologous recombination in the analysis of gene function. The effort and expense of 

25 direced gene targeting is not suited for screening sets of genes for specific biological 
activities. Tagged sequence mutagenesis reduces the effort and expense required to 
assess loss of function mutations. The resulting phenotypes may then reveal the need to 
construct other, more subtile mutations or conditional knockouts. Finally, the ability to 
clone specific regions of genomic DNA, quickly and directly by plasmid rescue could 

30 accelerate the construction of specialized vectors for gene targeting by homologous 
recombination. 
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In the future, new entrapment vectors and automation, particularly with DNA 
sequencing, will have an important impact on tagged sequence mutagenesis. Strategies 
to disrupt non-expressed genes are being developed, and vectors that incorporate site- 
5 specific recombination sequences will assist efforts to modify large segments of 
mammalian chromosomes (55). 

Methods and Materials 

ES cells and the U3Neo shuttle vector 

10 pRaU3Neo, DNA template for the gene-trap retrovirus shuttle vector 

U3NeoSVl, was constructed by replacing the BamHI-EcoRI envelope fragment of 
pGgU3neoen(-)(10) with a shuttle rescue cassette containing the P-lactamase (ampicillin 
resistance) gene and the low copy number plasmid origin of replication derived from 
pBR322. Cell lines expressing a packaging-defective ecotropic helper virus <t|x2) were 

1 5 transfected with pRaU3Neo and selected in 400 mg/ml G41 8. Producer cell lines were 
titered on NIH-3T3 cells (typically 4 x 10 5 cfii per ml per 10 6 producer cells) as 
previously described (56). 

Mouse embryonic stem cell line ES-D3 cells (129; XY; agouti/agouti) originally 
20 derived by Rolf Kemler were the gift of Janet Rossant and Rudolf Jaenisch. ES cells 
were cultured on irradiated mouse embryo fibroblast layers (MEFs) in high glucose 
DMEM supplemented with 1 5% preselected fetal bovine serum (Invitrogen; heat 
inactivated at 55 °C for 30 min), 100 mM nonessential amino acids (Gibco), 0.1 mM 2- 
mercaptoethanol, and 1000 units of leukemia inhibitory factor (ESGRO, Gibco) per ml. 
25 ES cells are infected with U3NeoSVl at an MOI of 0. 1 by adding 2 ml of diluted and 
filtered viral supernatant from producer line t|r85 to 10 5 ES cells (plated 12 h previously 
on a 15 cm dish) in the presence of 8 Mg/ml Polybrene (Sigma). The cells are incubated 
for 1 hour at 37 °C with occasional rocking, at which time, 18 ml of fresh ES cell 
medium is added. Allowing 36 h for gene trap selection of expressed cellular genes 
30 disrupted by pro viral integration, neomycin resistant clones are selected in ES medium 
containing 300 mg/ml G418 for 7 further days. Individual undifferentiated colonies are 
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then cloned into micro titre dishes and sequentially expanded into two 35 mm dishes, 
from which one is used for DNA isolation while the remaining cells are cryopreserved in 
liquid nitrogen. 



5 Plasmid Rescue 

Dense monolayers of cloned Neo R ES cells are lysed in tail buffer [100 mM Tris- 
HC1, pH 8.5; 5 mM EDTA; 0.2% SDS; 200 mM NaCl; 10 mg/ml RNaseA, 200 ^ig/ml 
Proteinase K] and cellular DNA extracted as described (57). 



10 10-20 ng of DNA from ES cell clones with a single intact provirus is digested 

with SOU EcoRI (NEB; high concentration) for 2-3 h in a volume of 250 pi. The digests 
are heat-inactivated, are allowed to cool to room temperature and purified through a 
Wizard DNA Clean column as specified by the manufacturer (Promega). The eluate (75 
mO is ligated at a concentration of 5 ng/ml. Samples are heated to 68 ° C for 10 min, 

15 rapidly cooled on ice, ligase reagents are added at 0 ° C, and the reactions are incubated 
overnight at 16 ° C. Each ligation reaction (0.5 ml) contains: 2.5 \ig of EcoRI digested 
DNA, 50 M l lOx ligation buffer (50mM Tris 7.6, lOmM MgCh, ImM DTT), 1.0 mM 
ATP, and 4.0 Wiess U of T4 DNA ligase (NEB). Following ligation, samples are heat 
inactivated for 20 min at 68 ° C, purified over the Wizard columns, precipitated, and 

20 resuspended in 5 jil of water. 

1.0 ng of ligated DNA (2 is carefully transferred to the inside wall of a 
prechilled 0. 1 cm electroporation cuvette. 25 jal of electro-competent DH10B E.coli 
cells (GIBCO) is added to the droplet of DNA and electroporation is performed at 200 

25 ohm, 25 nF, and 1.8 KV. Time constants of 4.3 to 4.8 typically give 2 x 10 9 to 2 x 10 10 
colonies/^g with supercoiled plasmid controls. 800 \xl of SOC is added to 
electroporated cells within 2 seconds. The bacteria are transferred to a 6 ml tube and 
incubated for 1 hour at 37° C with shaking. 400 fil is plated onto a 150 mm LB- Amp 
(50 ng/ml) dish, and colonies are counted after 16 h at 37 ° C. The average efficiency of 

30 plasmid rescue is 100 colonies/ng of genomic DNA. 
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DNA Sequencing 

5 \ig of minipreped plasmid DNA is used in each sequencing reaction as 
described (58), with the following modifications: (i) a 1:8 dilution of the G-mix was 
used, (ii) termination reaction uses 1.0 nl of termination and 1.5 \xl of extension mix (iii) 
5 labeling is for 4 min at room temperature, and (iv) termination is for 5 min at 37°C. 
Sequencing reactions were primed using the NeoC primer 
(ATCTTGTTCAATCATGCG (SEQ ID NO. 1)), and fractionated on a Betagen 
AutoTrans apparatus at 950 constant volts and transferred onto 60 cm of nylon 
membrane at a 2.0 web speed and a 450 min. web time. 

10 

Throughout this application various publications are referenced. Certain 
publications are referenced by numbers within parentheses. Full citations for the 
number-referenced publications are listed below. The disclosures of all of these 
publications and those references cited within those publications in their entireties are 
15 hereby incorporated by reference into this application in order to more fully describe 
the state of the art to which this invention pertains. 

It will be apparent to those skilled in the art that various modifications and 
variations can be made in the present invention without departing from the scope or spirit 
20 of the invention. Other embodiments of the invention will be apparent to those skilled in 
the art from consideration of the specification and practice of the invention disclosed herein. 
It is intended that the specification and examples be considered as exemplary only, with a 
true scope and spirit of the invention being indicated by the claims included herein. 
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Table 1. Genes disrupted by tagged sequence mutagenesis. Comparison of 400 
PSTs with the non-redundant GenBank database revealed 42 previously characterized 
genes disrupted as a result of virus integration. Matching genes, database entry of 
matching gene sequences, and functional information about each gene are listed. Scores 
represents the probability of the BLASTN match occurring by chance alone. Scores for 
sequences (if any) producing the next most significant match are also provided to 
illustrate the relative significance of each gene-PST match. *Probability scores of less 
than 10e-8 were considered significant. In addition to the criteria outlined in the text; 
the match with the least significant score, involving FBP, was confirmed by the 
identification of another exon in the flanking DNA (data not shown). # A11 proviruses 
were in or near 5' exons of the identified genes except (i) GLUT1, which inserted 4.2 
Kb into the second intron possibly identifying an alternative promoter for GLUT1 
transcripts is active in ES cells, or (ii) Provirus insertion 2.7 Kb upstream of the 5' end 
of the Ly-6E gene and in the opposite transcriptional orientation, suggesting the 
existence of cellular gene positioned head to head with respect to Ly-6E. ^ilamin was 
first scored as an EST match which identified exons within the PST. The score and 
identification of filamin presented here is from a protein search of the predicted amino 
acid translation of the PST. ^a-NAC was independently targeted three times. The third 
defined mutation occurred in an alternatively spliced exon which has been shown to 
convert the molecule to a transcription factor, NACA. + A1I Line-1 inserts occurred in 5' 
A-monomer repeat regions present only in full-length elements. Moreover, at least one 
intact A-monomer was upstream of all inserts, consistent with the presence of a 
functional promoter in the repeat. 
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Table 2. ESTs disrupted by tagged sequence mutagenesis. 
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Table 2. ESTs disrupted by tagged sequence mutagenesis. Comparison of 400 
PSTs with the GenBank EST database (DBEST) revealed 21 inserts into genes 
previously characterized as anonymous cDNAs (ESTs) which were not identified in 
Table 1 . Cell lines from which the PSTs were derived are listed together with names, 
accession numbers, and species of origin of matching ESTs and the score of the EST- 
PST match. 
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(i) APPLICANT: VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

(ii) TITLE OF THE INVENTION: METHODS OF CONSTRUCTING A GENE 
MUTATION LIBRARY AND COMPOUNDS AND COMPOSITIONS THEREOF 

(iii) NUMBER OF SEQUENCES: 1 

(iv) CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESS: 

(A) ADDRESSEE: NEEDLE & ROSENBERG, P.C. 

(B) STREET: 127 PEACHTREE STREET, NE, SUITE 1200 

(C) CITY: ATLANTA 

(D) STATE: GA 

(E ) COUNTRY: USA 

(F) ZIP: 30303-1811 

(v) COMPUTER READABLE FORM: 

(A) MEDIUM TYPE: Diskette 

(B) COMPUTER: IBM Compatible 
<C) OPERATING SYSTEM: DOS 

(D) SOFTWARE: FastSEQ for Windows Version 2.0 

(vi) CURRENT APPLICATION DATA: 

(A) APPLICATION NUMBER: 

(B) FILING DATE: 13-MAR-1998 

(C) CLASSIFICATION: 

(vii) PRIOR APPLICATION DATA: U.S. Provisional 

(A) APPLICATION NUMBER: 60/040,538 

(B) FILING DATE: 13-MAR-1997 

(viii) ATTORNEY /AGENT INFORMATION: 

(A) NAME: Perryman, David G 

(B) REGISTRATION NUMBER: 33,438 

(C) REFERENCE /DOCKET NUMBER: 22000. 0080/P 

(ix) TELECOMMUNICATION INFORMATION: 

(A) TELEPHONE; 404 683 0770 

(B) TELEFAX: 404 688 9880 

(C) TELEX: 



(2) INFORMATION FOR SEQ ID NO:l: 

(i) SEQUENCE CHARACTERISTICS: 

(A) LENGTH: 18 base pairs 

(B) TYPE: nucleic acid 

(C) STRANDEDNESS : single 

(D) TOPOLOGY: linear 

(ii) MOLECULE TYPE: oligonucleotide 

(xi) SEQUENCE DESCRIPTION: SEQ ID NO:l: 

ATCTTGTTCA ATCATGCG 
18 
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What is claimed is: 

1 . A method of producing a selected cell line or a non-human transgenic animal 
model for the analysis of the function of a gene comprising: 

a) introducing into an embryonic stem cell a vector having a selectable marker 
which, when the vector is inserted within a gene, the inserted vector can 
inhibit the expression of the gene; 

b) selecting embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable marker; 

c) excising the vector from the embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable 
marker such that host DNA from the gene is linked to the excised vector; 

d) sequencing the host DNA in the excised vector; 

e) comparing the sequence of the host DNA to known gene sequences to 
determine which host DNA is from a gene for which a model for the analysis 
of the function the gene is desired; 

f) selecting the embryonic stem cell containing the inhibited gene for which a 
model for the analysis of gene function is desired; and 

g) forming a cell line or a non-human transgenic animal from the selected 
embryonic stem cell. 

2. The method of claim 1, wherein step (f) further comprises isolating the 
embryonic stem cell containing the inhibited gene for which a model for the 
analysis of gene function is desired from the other embryonic stem cells 
expressing the selectable marker. 
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3. The method of claim 1, wherein the vector comprises an origin of replication 
specific to a replication host and wherein the vector is excised from the 
embryonic stem cell and introduced into the replication host cell prior to 
sequencing. 

4. The method of claim 1, wherein in step (f) the inhibited gene is a previously 
unidentified gene. 

5. The method of claim 3, wherein the replication host is a prokaryote. 

6. The method of claim 3, wherein the replication host is a yeast. 

7. The method of claim 5, wherein the origin of replication is prokaryotic and the 
replication host is E. coli. 

8. The method of claim 1, wherein the embryonic stem cell is a murine embryonic 
stem cell. 

9. The method of claim 1, wherein the vector is a retroviral vector. 

10. The method of claim 9, wherein the vector comprises a defective Moloney 
leukemia virus. 

1 1 . The method of claim 9, wherein the vector further comprises a non-mammalian 
origin of replication. 

12. The method of claim 9, wherein the origin of replication is prokaryotic. 

13 . The method of claim 9, wherein the origin of replication is from yeast. 
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14. The method of claim 9, wherein the vector comprises U3NeoSVl . 



15. The method of claim 9, wherein the vector further comprises an enhancement 
sequence that can be used to enhance the isolation of the retroviral vector. 

16. The method of claim 15, wherein the enhancement sequence comprises the lac 
operator. 

17. A library of embryonic stem cells produced by the method of claim 1 

18. A transgenic animal produced by the method of claim 1 . 

19. A cell line produced by the method of claim 1 . 

20. A replication host cell containing a vector produced by the method of claim 3. 

2 1 . Replication host cells produced by the method of claim 3 . 

22. A library of embryonic stem cells wherein 1) a multiplicity of cells in the library 
each contain a gene having inhibited expression, 2) a sequence of the gene 
having inhibited expression is known, and 3) a multiplicity of different non- 
functional genes is represented in the library. 

23 . The library of embryonic stem cells of claim 22, wherein the cells further 
comprise a retroviral shuttle vector having a selectable marker and an origin of 
replication specific to a replication host. 

24. The shuttle vectors of claim 23, wherein the origin of replication is non- 
mammalian. 
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25. A method of selecting a cell line or a non-human transgenic animal model for the 
analysis of the function a gene comprising: 

a) introducing into an embryonic stem cell a vector having a selectable marker 
which, when the vector is inserted within the gene, the inserted vector can 
inhibit the expression of the gene; 

b) selecting embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable marker; 

c) excising the vector from the embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable 
marker whereby host DNA from the gene is linked to the excised vector; 

d) sequencing host DNA in the excised vector; 

e) comparing the sequence of the host DNA to known gene sequences to 
determine which host DNA is from a gene for which a model for the analysis 
of the function the gene is desired; and 

f) selecting the embryonic stem cell containing the inhibited gene for which a 
model for the analysis of gene function is desired. 

26. A method of creating a library of embryonic stem cells wherein I) a multiplicity 
of cells in the library each contain a gene having inhibited expression, 2) a 
sequence of the gene having inhibited expression is known, and 3) a multiplicity 
of different inhibited genes is represented in the library, comprising 

a) introducing into an embryonic stem cell a vector having a selectable marker 
which, when the vector is inserted within a gene, the inserted vector can 
inhibit the expression of the gene; 

b) selecting embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable marker; 
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c) excising the vector from the embryonic stem cells expressing the selectable 
marker such that host DNA from the gene is linked to the excised vector; 
and 

d) sequencing the host DNA in the excised vector; thereby identifying sequence 
of the gene whose expression is inhibited, and creating a library of embryonic 
stem cells containing the gene whose expression is inhibited and a sequence 
of the inhibited gene is known. 



27. 



The method of claim 26, further comprising isolating the embryonic stem cell 
containing the inhibited gene from the other embryonic stem ceils expressing the 
selectable marker. 
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